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Report by Mr A. Walsh, of Rensselaer, at the New 
York Agrieultural Convention, on Horticulture. 
The committee appointed to “ inquire into the 

necessity and importance of an increased attention 

to Horticulture and the Household Arts, as inti- 
mately connected with the improvement of Agri- 
culture,” beg leave to report— 

That on investigating the subject in pursuance | 
of the duty assigned them, they have become 
deeply impressed with a sense of its importance ; 
and they regret that the necessary degree of brevity 
will only permit them to touch the mere outlines | 
of some of the most prominentearguments which | 
present themselves in its favor, | 

By the term horticulture, they understand that | 
portion of agriculture which embraces the labors | 
of the garden—the cultivation of vegetables, fruits, | 
&c. 

It is strange, as well as lamentable, that though | 
this appears especially designed, by the Creator, | 
as the first and most important employment of | 
man, yet while every useful art is improving and | 
perfecting by the light of science, this most valu- | 
able art should be left to grope in darkness— its 
value remaining unknown and unappreciated.— 
All, therefore, that your committee can do is, to) 
endeavor to awaken the public mind from the | 
apathy under which it sleeps on the subject ; to 
remove the strange prejudice which exists against | 
it; and to open a way for the reception of those 
spontaneous tays of licsht which present them- 
selves from luminous sources. 

And here, at the outset, your committee feel 
under peculiar embarrassments ; for what argu- 
ments can be offered, to awaken to understand- 
ing the mind of him who can discover no profit, 








or reccive no pleasure, from a well cultivated |er crop from the same ground ; that the ¢ hoice 


garden. 


| quadruple its former productions; but that horti- 


Horticulture, both as an art and as a science, towards the hand that done it.” The cultivation 
has undergone great improvements, in several of the Mulberry and the growth of timber, partic- 
countries in Europe; and it must be painfully | larly live oak, locust and cedar, deserve the high- 
mortifying toan American of patriotie feelings, | est consideration, such trees betng required, and 
whe is acquainted with the subject, to see respec-| commanding a bigh price for ship building, and 
table foreigners, in) passing through our country, 
notice the almost total neglect of this beautify ing, | 


in our growing manufactories. 
alien 2 are In shori, from the palace to the humblest cot- 
and moralizing enen “ soctal ing OI |tage the business of hortieutture, when enrried to 

The one in which agriculture, if ic a be — | the perfection of which it is susceptible, appears 
called, has hitherto been conducted, had its origin, | to your committee, to be calculated, above all oth- 

. . . ‘ | a ‘ ’ ——s x ’ 
no doubt, in the circumstances of the ear!y settlers ‘er bran ches of industry, to improve the mind and 
p -U i ; 7 a) rere j 7 : ; r 
of our country. Those pioneers were not in situ- manne rs: to increase and multiply the comforts, 
i ; i > fi » nste : 7 vit » wh a eg: - 
ations to indulge refined taste ; being only enabled and promote the wealth and respectability of the 
by their utmost exertions to procure what would | comn yunity 
, ‘ : W e would therefore recommend to all, to use 
pelled them to cultivate such simple articles as). justifiable exertions to excite a more general 
they could dispose of, in mass, for immediate re- i taste: for horticulture, and to promote a more thor- 
— ae oe shat any eeniag 7 agbussegee oug hand generally diffused knowledge of its prin- 
or fruits or garden vegetables, 3 state : ee : ke . 
thi : bli hed li fi sa | aencnrne = cip les and practice. ‘To this end, we would re- 
ings established a distaste for any thing to gratily | , k tedge of 

: ’ 2 ico . ‘ ose who have any Knowledge o 
the eye or the palate, beyond bare necessity ; aud teeny eee r ; | 

nite “2 I *, Deyone Save necessity 5 UC lth e subject would communicate it to those who 

this distaste has continued with litte improvement /h ave none, and that more general attention should 
2 ¥ FY 

to the present tine. ; | t.e paid to the various periodicals which are pub- 

But a few, among those engaged in agriculture, | lished and publishing on horticulture, aud subjects 
have discovered that, by rational improvements in otimadte at it-and they would also suggest, 
the system, not vnly the same ground, with the | that should the honorable legislature think proper 
same labor, might be made to double, and even to lend their ail to the subject, as they have done 
: Becta ; in some of the ether states, much might be effect- 
culture, tastefully and judiciously managed, is ‘ed by their employing and prying some suitable 
calculated to improve the mind, to excite and ex - p rsop to write or compile a text book, as a man- 
pand the intellectual faculties ; and especially to} |, 4) for the use of furmers and mechanics, ov hor- 
increase wealth, at least as much as any otb er) +: colure and the household arts, and particularly 
branch of agriculture. | as ° : 

peg Ss ‘ : | on thesubject of the growing of silk. 

Phe ancient prejudices against horticulte ire, | 
are now beginning to be overcome, by the ¢ on. | 
| 
i 


barely sustain life ; and pecuniary necessity com 


With respect to the necessity and iWoportar< 


-<e 
. © ‘ ” . H . 
of the household arts.” your committee are fully 


if a i ; ands 3 . rts be. |, CURVineed, that, in the iftine ind 
of the more industrious and thinking farmers ; be- » that, int thriftiness, ane good regu 


gin to see thata well selected assortment of ct oice | ORS and consequent happiness of socivt;, as 
fruit yields a greater profit, than perhaps any oth-| ™Uch depends ou good housewifery as on good 

husbandry. It isa common saying, that “the 
man who would thrive must ask his wife,” These 


vineing evidence of successful results, ands ome 


new garden vegetables cost no more in ct iltiva- 


It is in vain that Infinite Wisdom has exerted | tion than the most coarse and common, whil e they 4" are not only more numerous and complicate 
2. 


its utmost skill in forming, perfuming and painting 


flowers to decorate his path, and sweeten the toils 
of life, if the same power has denied him a mind 
susceptible of the enjoyment. The depravity of 
public taste, with respect to gardening, has given 
currency to a common eaying, that “good farm- 
ers seldom have good gardens,” but never was a 
sentence more in opposition to the truth. It is 
so completely so, that if we look on even aremote 
corner of a farm, and see it well fenced and cul- 
tivated, we may almost rest assured that on visit- 
ing the dwelling of its owner, we shall find a neat, 
tasteful and well stocked farm garden. Indeed, 
so intimately connected are the moral and social 
virtues, with a taste for admiring and iimproving 
the beauties of nature, that we can rarely find one 
without the other, ‘There is, perhaps, po other 
earthly subject so well calculated to awaken and 
expand every faculty of the mind, and fill the soul 
with pleasing adiniration, as a garden of culinary 
plants, fruits and flowers, where art and science 
bave dove their duty in assisting nature, 


}add comfort and healthy variety to the table, and but susceptible of even greater nmprovements both 
| lessen the heavier expense of animal food. ‘They from the nid of scienee and the dictates of com- 
| begin, in a few instances, to find that the v alue of} MOP sense,than those which belong to the out-door 
| a farm depends not so much upon the nucaber of | P©°bomy.; and they principally belong to the fe. 
} acres as upon its judicious mode of culte ire, and male department. The eulinary arts alone em- 
its productiveness, They see that a htindsome | brace # more extensive and complicaced system 


« | 
and convenient, but not a large and ext ravagant | Of knowledge than probably appertains to any one 


dwelling, surrounded by fruit and or namenta! trade in the compass of the mechanic arts. On 
trees, but more particularly a well stoe ked farm- that system depends, not only our comfort and 
house garden, not only increase their comforts and Satisfaction in eating and drinking, and our health 
respectability, and even their wealth wkiile in pos. in the choice and preparation of food, but our 
session, but if they wish to sell, attracts the no. {| Ptosperity in the economy of its management.— 
tice of purchasers and enhances the price. |The impertant business of the dairy depends al. 
Our forests abound with maple, elm, ash, and most entirely upon the skill of the housewife. But 
other elegantly formed ornamental shade trees,|" '€W years ago they were the sole manufacturers 
which we would recommend our agriculturists to | Of most of our clothing, and still a por ion of it 
plant along the road side, borderiv.g their home- depends for its formation on their ingenuity and 
steads. ‘They will thrive in almost any situation, | industry ; even in the cottages of the poor, we may 
and add beauty and value to their possessious and often admire the talents of the industrious house. 
improve the general aspect of the country. « We | Wife where 
never pass atree which has been planted and 
nurturetl by man, but we feel gratitude and respect 





“« The mither, wi’ her needle an’ her shears, 
Gars ould claes look amaist as weel’s the new,.”’ 
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But these important domestic arts, on which our 
coinforts and prosperity so much depends, are too 
much neglected and despised. It is the duty, and 
ought to be the pride of every mother in America, 
to teach her daughters, first the most substantial 
and all important arts of good housewifery ; and 
next to call forth and excite to action all their sur- 
plus ingenuity, diverting it into such channels as 
will elevate our national character, and by leasen- 
ing dependence on foreigu nations, promote the 
independence of our own, 

It is natural, and perhaps proper, for females 
to delight io finery; and to this end, nature has 
invested them with sprightly intellect to invent, 
and delicate fingers to construct it. But instead 


of availing themselves of these precious gifts of 


nature, our females generally appear to bave al- 
most wholly lost sight of, or never to have pos- 
sessed a spark of that national pride which would 
prompt them to turn those talents to ther own 
advantage. It would be deemed an insult to say 
that they have not as much inventive talent and 
refined taste as the females of France, and yet 
they appear to have cultivated a spirit of emula- 
tior to outdo each other in servile dependence on 
French fashions and French finery ; (which fash- 
ions and finery do not arrive here, until cast eff in 
France, so that the summer dresses of that coun- 


try become the unsuitable winter dresses of this,) 


until by extravagant importations of those arti- 
cles, added to the immense amount paid for silk 
beyond our means, we have continued to plunge 
our country into a state of pecuniary distress, 
from which it will not soon be extricated. How 
much more independence should we display if 
our females would employ their leisure hours, 
and exert their ingenuity, in) constructing orna- 
mental dresses suited to our climate, according 
with their own refined taste, and let the French 
follow their own fashions, or servilely copy ours 
if they please. 

‘Those of our young females who are destined 
to recéive what is considered a polite education, 
are by the present national public taste, studiously 
kept ignorant of any thing which ean contribute 
in the slightest degree to the future benefit of their 
families or themselves. Thus, in most of the more 
opulent families of the community, those impor- 
tant arts on which domestic comforts so greatly 
depend are left to the sole possession and man- 
agement of domestics, 

It is, therefore, of the highest importance, that 
females who are coming on the stage of action, 

hould reeeive such education as should fit them 

ina greater degree for the important. stations 
they are destined to fill, Without rejecting what 
are justly considered polite accomplishments, ev- 
ery fe-nale who is to become the head of a fatmily, 
ought to have a thorough theoretic and practical 
knowledge of all the arts which appertain to cook- 
ery and systematic household management. This 
knowledge would be greatly enhanced by an ac- 
quaintance with some of the natural sciences, par- 
ticularly chemistry, Indeed, so important is a 
smattering of that branch of science, in every part 
of household economy, especially in the manage- 
ment of a dairy, that no female ought to be con- 
sidered well educated witiiout it, 

But there is one branch of the household arts 
which your committee would strongly recom- 
mend. 

By the aid of labor saving inventions, females 
are relieved from a great and tedious part of their 





former labors, and they have consequently now 
a considerable portion of leisure, 

There are many litthe household arts, by which 
they could manufacture little articles which would 
command fair prices in market. 

Many of these arts have been introduced by 
necessity in other countries ; and a little attention 
to the subject would render them sources of profit 
here. 

‘There is one which we would earnestly recom- 
mend, as paramount to, end probably superseding 
the necessity of any other, This is the growing 
and reeling of silk. his is, perbaps, as pleasing 
an employment as the human faculties can be en- 
gaged in. It is inseparably connected with a 
branch of horticulture, and will need some male 
assistance in cultivating the Mulberry trees, and 
erecting necessary fixtures, But the growing 
the silk is the appropriate work of women and 
children, It is periodical, leaving long intervals 
of rest; and the reeling is a light, easy and social 
employment, peculiarly calculated for delicate fe- 
male fingers. 

The profits arising from this business will be 
equal, if not superior, to those of any other branch 
connected with agriculture ; and will need no 
other time devoted to it in the female department 
than is now devoted to leisure. It is now the 
heaviest item of our importations, and will find a 
sure market among ourselves, or will command a 
high jwice in return for its exportation, 

Your committee, therefore, would) most fer- 
| vently urge that a proper attention to borticulture, 
effecting by art and science all the improvements 
‘lof which it is susceptible, and similar attention to 
ithe household arts, as of the highest national im- 
portance, particularly the growing of silk, afford- 
ing the surest guarantee to the independence and 
prosperity of our union. 

Your committee would also strongly urge the 
importance of County Fairs, as one of the most 
efficient means of improving both agriculture and 
horticulture, and the household arts, by awaken- 
ing ambition and exciting a spirit of emulation ia 
both sexes, ‘These Fairs would, as they have al- 
ready done in many piaces, call forth new displays 
of ingenuity—choice products of the farm and of 
the garden, in needie-work and miscellaneous sub- 
jects; and we think the legislature would do much 
to exalt the national character by appropriating a 
small fund to each county, that may have its rural 
seciety for the support of sueh Fairs. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

ALEXANDER WALSH, Chairman, 








FARM ACCOUNT. 

We have the greutest pleasure in laying before 
the readers of the N. E. Farmer, the subjoined in- 
teresting and valuable letter from one of the most 
spirited farmers in the country. He has as he 
says just madea beginning ; but he has gota “peir 
of seven leagues boots” on; and goes over the 
ground in fine style. He was not bred a farmer, 
He did not as we say have agriculture the “ natu- 
ral way ;”’ but has taken it by inoculation and 
“ got it pretty bad.” The result shows what can 
be done by zeal and devoted personal application, 
directed by intelligence and urged on by an irre- 
The 


great value in proving how much is gained by 


pressible epirit of inquiry. letter too is of 





venture to say no reflect- 


e 


keeping accounts, W 


ing farmer can read this letter without saying to 


himself; “well I wish I knew how my farm 


comes out.” Keep accounts then. Look after 


|your affairs; measure your land ; meusure your 


produce ; charge your expenses ; credit your sales, 
| 

|The gratification you will have in knowing the 
actual result will be a most ample compensation 


for any pains or trouble it may cost you. Then 


|again see by this letter, what a fine opportunity 
ja man has of doing immense good by very small 


|means, We venture to say that the mere exhibi- 


tion of such a statement, of the accuracy and ex- 
}actn:ss of which there cannot be a question, will 


| excite attention, communicate instruction, quicken 


|emulation, and prompt to labor and enterprise, 


which will be felt in a thousand hearts and hands 


| throughout the country. 
‘* So shines a good deed in this naughty world.” 


| Se true is it that a good example in any and every 
| ° . . 

| department of life scatters its beneficent influen- 
| ces like seed sown broadcast ; and like good seed 


| sown in good ground will never fail to bring forth 


fruit some thirty fold, some sixty, and some a 


| 


hundred, 





We are not authorized to give the name of the 
| writer, but we guarantee his authority on our own 
humble responsibility. 


March 25, 1838. 
* * 


a * * 


Rev. H. Cotman,—Dear Sir: I did intend to 
have written you on the first of January and given 
you a statement of my crops and sales the year 
past; but I have been absent most part of the 
winter. 

The winter has been very favorable for all kinds 
of stock, and a great saving of food has been the 
consequence, and our avimals are in much better 
condition than they were this time last spring.— 
|The month of January was very mild and Febru- 
ary was a close winter month; the thermometer 
ranging from 7 te 10 below zero to 27 above, This 
enabled us to feed out our coarse feed, such as 
corn-stalks, straw, pea and bean haulm. I cut my 
stalks half an inch long, and the cattle eat them 
pretty clean, and what is left by thet is in a good 
situation to absorb the liquid manure, and will not 
be in the way of the plough, when spread on the 
soil. 

l have been engaged for the last three months 
in getting up a mill for crushing all kinds of coarse 
grain for stock, I have endeavored for the last 
two years to procure a good mill for that purpose, 
_ but without success, I have had stones, set flat, 
horizontal, vertical and oblique ; those of cast iron 
of various forms and all to no purpose, ‘Those 
of iron were not durable and would heat, and 
those of stone were too slow and tedious, 

The one I am now busy with, has the peculiar 
property of great execution, with little power, and 
but little wear, and is not easily put out of repair, 
which I consider powerful recommendations, 

[ think with hand power, it can be made to re. 
duce from three to four bushels per hour; by 
horse, steam, or water power, from ten to twelve 
bushels, 


| 
' 
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I have at last, sueceeded in perfecting a vege- 
table cutter, which is much approved of. One 
man can cut up a bushel of the largest size, in one 
minute, It is very simple. So, you see, I have 
not been idle this winter. 

The following is the amount of produce taken 
from my farm the past season—1837. 

510 bushels Oats, 

ia * Corn, 

1450 “ Swedes, 
2o.lCtC* Yellow Stone, 
223 4 Buckwheat, 

1023 “ Potatoes, 

237 +“ Carrots, 

23 +“ Beans, 
20 “ Beets, 
10 “ ~ Parsnips, 
74 “© Apples, (winter,) 
64 tons of hay, 

2457 Ibs, of Pork, 
6 loads of Pumpkins. 

There were many articles, and some of the above 
were fed out before harvesting, of which no ac- 
count was kept. 

The following is the amount of sales, 


Turnips. 


Cattle, consisting of bulls, cows, &c. 8 1377,25 
Sheep, principally for breeding, 420.00 


Pigs, for breeding and improving stock, 969,92 


a bounty of one dollar to the man who shall raise | ture of any species of fruits or vegetables ; be- 
ten bushels of wheat, and six cents a bushel forall | cause we are inclined to look upon the produe- 
above until it amounts to two hundred bushels, | tions of the earth as the common property of man- 
and three cents for all above. kind, at least, that every ove Who has the means 
For thirty bushels of good sound ears of corn | of producing, is entitled to do so, For our own 
| two dollars—for every three bushels above thirty | part, we wish to see the culture of all new fruits 
jand up to sixty, ten cents, and two cents for every and vegetables encouraged among us; and we 
\three bushels above. There were a few opposed look upon the introduction of new varieties as a 
| to this measure, but the decided opinion of a large | positive national gain. We would therefore be 
majority was, that as Maine couLp raise her own | pleased if our lawgivers would examine carefully 
bread, she musv raise it—and that it was better, into this subject, and if they find it worthy of en- 
far better, to spend a million amoug ber own peo-  couragement, that they would pass an act to that 
ple to bring this about, than to send Five out of eflect. Premiums aud bounties, for a limited time 
her territory as she has done every year for’many to all the individuals of the State who may raise 
years past for that which she could produce her- | these new articles, will probably be more efficient 
self. than acts of incorporation ; and by these means, 
This we believe is the true policy. Build up | we think, the persons who have introduced this 
ourselves, Encourage our own people, If we | plant, will be rewarded.—Ohio Farmer, 
do not do it, depend upon it, no other State will Fie sa machi 
do it for us; and when we have done it, then| Propucts or Tue Oceay.—The ocean, as well 
shall we take the rank in the scale of influence | is the earth, has the past year yielded her increase 
and respect among the States and ‘the nations of|tn rich abundance. We have not sufficient data 
the earth which we deserve. to estimate the amount of wealth which has been 
Ree FOR ee vee \drawn from this great resource of all nations, or 
We have continued in this day’s Farmer the | 49 ascertain the distributive share which the in- 
| Reports presented to the Agricultural Conventiou | dustry and enterprise of individuals and compa- 
lof New York, and know that Mr Walsh’s Report | ies have allotted to this country ; but, judging 


F . . 1 > ite ‘fore i he harvest 
!on Horticulture will be read with pleasure and | from the item before us, should think the | 


} 





Je 2s, principally p 28 50 |. , ' : unusually plenteous. We allude to the sperm 
hii principally potatoes, rit, instraction. Mr Walsh youstions - “a i whale Slate an account of which may be ee 
Calves to butchers, 22,50 | preaches ; and leads off nobly in the cultivation of jn a late number of the Nantucket laquiver<— 
Wool, 21,62 | a fine garden and in adorning his residence with | From that account, it appears that during the last 
Buckwheat flour, 154,61 | beautiful rural embellishments. He will allow us | year the quantity of sperm oil, imported into the 
Beans, 8,00 | to demur the severity of his remarks respecting | United States, amounts to 176,317 barrels—equal 

———_—_— ; to 5,554,000 gallons, and amounting in value to 
$35 13,68 | the female part of the community. So far as our | 85,000,000. ‘This with the exception of 30,000 


My farm consists of 184 acres—64 of which are 
in wood-~44 in pasture—40 in meadow, and 36 
under the plough. 

My expenses were necessarily heavy as I had 


many improvements to make—the season short | 


and the weather catching, 

There were other receipts than what are enu- 
merated above, such as the use of my bulls, bucks 
and boars which would swell the amount to 
$3723,95. 

Notwithstanding we have had very unfavorable 
seasons since I have been on my farm, fam just 
as ardent, just as ambitious, and just as contented 
as when | first took possession. | am not disap- 
pointed in the profits—for I did not expect to 
make money as fast as in my former business.” 





From the subjoined statement of the Maine Far- 
mer, it is certain that our grown-up daughter 
(Maine) is determined to test the capacities of her 
soil and the spirit, industry and enterprise of her 
farmers. The proposed bounty on Indian Corn 
is a wise measure. ‘There are early and produc- 
tive varieties of Corn, which will certainly ripen 
under good cultivation in all but the northerly 
parts of the State. Indian bread has in some 
measure gone out of fashion ; but not to the bene- 
fitof any body. In countries where Indian Corn 
will grow well, it is decidedly a more important 
crop, all its uses and its return to the soil being 
considered,than any grain crop,which we cultivate, 


Bounty on Wueat ann Corn.—The Legisla- 
ture of Maine have not only renewed the bounty 
on wheat for the coming year, but also added a 
bounty on corn, The provisions of the Act give 


acquaintance extends, and it is not small, we are | barrels, has been drawn from the Pacific Ocean, 
| satisfied that there is no more indolence, nor friv- jand though it may seem large, is but a small part 
_olity, nor extravagance among them than with the | of its preduet. ‘To it is to be added the amount 
other sex. Take them together we believe that|and value of sperm oil taken by other nations, as 
they devote more hours to industry than the men ; well as the evails of the whale, seal, and other 
and we have found among them so many beautiful | fisheries, and the result would enable us to forma 
| examples of ready and cheerful accommodation to | feeble conception, of the riches and treasures, 
| circumstances and perhaps uafortunate changes in | which a kind providence tras there deposited for 
| their external eondition that we would not pluck | thease of man. But when we endeavor to add 
_even the smallest feather from their crown. We)\to it the products of the Atlantic and Indian 
| protest against this wholesale denunciation as not | Oceans, with all the seas, bays, gulfs, rivers, &c. 
only ungallant but unjust; and know that our) with which the three oceans are connected, we 
highly respeeted friend Walsh would be among | are lost in wonder and astonishment at the great- 
| the last to offend deliberately against either cour- | ness, and should be in adoration of the goodness, 
tesy or right. | of that Almighty Being, by whose power they are 
and were created.—Silk Culturist. 





THE COFFEE CUL'IURE, - . 

We have had exhibited to usa specimen of| Done.—It is common at this season to haul to 
coffee raised in this county, of the variety known the fields the dung destined for the spring crops. 
as the French annual. It was produced in Por-| Fermentation and waste often ensue before it is 
tage county in this State. The berries are fair and | buried in the soil. To avoid this loss—we allude 
round, and if a fair specimen of the growth of this | to the unfermented manure—the dung should le 
article in that county, they show conclusively that | Jaid in compact piles, of not exceeding eight loads, 
this valuable vegetable may be raised in Ohio as| where most convenient to be distributed, and as 
well as in any other couniry. It is said to be as| soon as the ground becomes thawed, covered with 
palatable when cooked as any of the foreign vari- | six or eight inches of earth, and the surface 
eties, being smoother and softer to the palate, and | smoothed with the spade, ‘The manure will sel- 
of a less acrid taste, |}dom ferment before the ground thaws, The 

An application has been made to our Legisla-| earthy covering imbibes the gaseous matters, and 
ture now in session, for an act of incorporation | protects the dung from the wasting influence of 
for a company, who propose to go extensively into | the weather, When crops are dunged in the hill 
this culture, establishing p!antations of it in every | or furrow, with long manure, the dung sometimes 
county in the State, ‘This application has been | fails to rot, for want of moisture to bring on fer- 
unsuccessful at this session ; but we suppose it to | inentation, and is consequently of no benefit to 
be the intention of the petitioners to renew it next| the crop. When the dung is spread broadcast, 
winter. We are unprepared at this time to state | a»d ploughed under, this difficulty never occurs, 
whether it would be politic for our Legislature to | and the dung becomes better incorporated with 
grant, to any set of men, a monepoly in the cul-' the soil.—Cultivator. 
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AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 


The Hampheshire, Franklin and Hampden Agri- 


cultural Society, held their annual meeting, Mareh | 


14th, for the choice of officers, and to award pre- 
miums on raw and manstfactured Sitk ; Potatoes 
from the seed ; Sugar from tiie Beet, and on Re- 
claimed Land. The Committee were presented 
with regular applications, certificates and articles 
for inspection, 

Mr Timothy Smith exhibited bis raw and man- 


ufactured silk of the jast year’s growth, on which | 


the Society had offered premiums. 5 dollars be- 


the only method to recover or revive the genuine 
|potato when degenerated. This process demon- 


‘from the seed grown through a succession of 
lyears, The potatoes exhinited were the product 


(of seed of potatyo balls, obtained by planting se- | 


lected potatoes near together, to cross the varieties 
lif practicable ; among which were the.rusty-coat, 
blue-noses, pink eye, and foxite. The potatoes 
lexhibited were the second year’s growth from the 
‘There were not less than fifty distinct va- 
jrieties, from which were selected and cooked a 


seed, 


strates what was the original shape of the potato, | 


ing the highest premium, was awarded to him on |few of the best: sorts, such as this day exhibited. 


| apr i ak ae er 
| for one pound of silk. IT have reeled a pound of 
silk from less than 2900 cocoons, and one of my 
neighbors has done the same, 


The most sure way to protect the roots of the 
Multicaulis and have them survive our coldest 
winters, is in my opinion as follows: After taking 
off the leaves, (say from about the 1Cth to the 20th 
of September, and before a hard frost) and while 
the plants are green and growing, cut them down 
near the ground, and slightly cover the stumps, to 
keep them from the air. 

If this plan is followed, success is sure. So far 
as [ have had experience, it is the first frosts in 





raw silk, and 3 dollars for manufactured silk, 

He has a nursery of about 2500 white mulberry 
trees, six years old, set in hedge rows, 
an acre of ground, from which he gathered foli- 
age to tnake 20 Ibs. of silk, for which he must 


have fed about 60,000 worms, and used 2000 Ibs. as these, might very much diminish the use of | 
of white mulberry leaves, equal to 1 1-4 pound of 


foliage from each tree. The after foliage from 
the same nursery, was sufficient to have doubled 
the quantity of silk, and make over 50 Ibs. of silk, 


if he had worms sufficient, and had known how to | expect a detailed statement of the process and re- 
have kept the egys from hatehing until wanted. | sults of his experiments and operations during the | 
Fifty pounds of silk would have been worth three last three years, according to the requirements of | 


hundred dollars, from which deduct two dollars 


per pound, the whole expense of growing the silk | 
and there would be left a clear profit of two hun- | 


dred do lars for the half acre, But if he bad fed 
from half an acre of Multicaulis and the varieties, 
even of one year’s growth, he might have made 
not less than 60 Ibs. of silk, as SO Ibs. of multi- 
caulis for feeding worms, are considered equal to 
109 Ibs, of white mulberry foliage. Hence the 
advantage of cultivating the Chinese mulberry, in 


preference to the [tal.an white, not only on ac- | 


count of requiring less amount of foliage, but also 
on account of the facility of gathering the foliage ; 
and, in addition, they make handsomer silk. 
silk was of a better quality than could have been 
anticipated at this time, and is an evideuce that 
the growing of silk is not so difficult and compli- 
cated as hus been supposed. As the quality and 
value of silk depends on the perfection of reeling, 
it cannot be doubted another year will produce an 


They are of large size, in shape resembling the | 


npoo half 


His) 


| kidney, pink-eye and foxite potatoes ; and having 
|been cooked and tested by other competent judges, 
| are found to be as fine a potato as can be desired 
| for the table, The introduction of such potatoes 


lother bread stuffs. 

To Mr William Clark, Jr. the Society have 
‘awarded the highest and only premium offered 
‘for reclaimed land. The public hereafter may 





the Society, 
! 


No claim was made for the Society’s premium, 
offered for the most sugar mnade from an acre of 
beets—no one having cultivated so much land and 
made sugar therefrom, Yet, Dr Hall has pre- 
‘sented a sample, sufficient to convince any one, 
ithat the manufacture is practicable and easy,— 


| 
| 
it 
‘that it may be made a profitable business for the 
‘old county of Hampsbire, ‘Che Committee en- 
‘tertain Che most sanguine expectations, that the 
“growing of sik and mauufacture of beet sugar, 
‘together with the ordinary resources, industry, 
‘and untiring perseverance of the yeomanry of old 
(Hampshire, that her sons will yet be as rich, 
‘contented and happy, in their ¢ father land,’ as 
‘they eould have been had they gone to the ¢ far 
| west.’ 


MULBERRY FACTS. 


j autumn which do the injury, 


| My mode of planting out the trees is as fol- 
jlows: The land being well ploughed and har- 
rowed, | strike out furrows four feet apart, put 
therein a dressing of compost manure, and lay 
down my trees the whole lengtl, one after the 
other, aud cover with earth. One man can plant 
)an acre in a day and have the work done well,— 
The same amount of labor will be sufficient to cut 
sand clear the ground in the autumn, aud another 
day’s work will cover all the stumps. To uncover 
the stumps in the spring, use the pronged hoe, 
then let the cultivator pass between the rows— 
| keep the ground clear of weeds and grass until 
the sprouts are about one foot in height. 


| Silk-worms’ eggs should be enclosed in glass 
| bottles, corked so close as to exclude the air—de- 
posited in the ice-house and on the ice, and may 
| be brought forth for hatching any time during the 
season of feeding. W. C, 


Remarks.—We esteem it a privilege to receive 
communications from the experienced silk grower, 
-apd especially from those in whose opinions and 
| practice and observations we have confidence,— 
There are only few who have had the opportuni- 
|ties and experience of our correspondent, and 
/ whose opinious so well agree with the friends of 
i silk culture in this vicinity. 

We fevr that there are not so many mulberries 
/under cultivation by hundreds of millions as ought 
‘now to be growing in every State in the union, to 


| Extract of a letter from a gentieman of great ex-| enable silk growers to avail themselves of the 





improved article. But if silk, even of the quality 
presented, can be made in families in this inci- 
pient stage of silk culture, and that too, by the 
use of the white mulberry, when the Committee 
have proof positive, that worms fed on a superior 
kind of mulberry, have, and will produce silk of 
more rilliancy and superior lustre, we may an- 
ticipate that a few years more application to the 
manufacture of silk, will render the old county of 
Hampshire 
ever been for her st 
earn 2 
growing Ot cotton, 

Mr Smith estimates the 
ing kas silk at only two dollars the pound, and 
hereafter expects he can grow and make it at 
$1,50 per pound, especially when he shall feed 
upon his inulticaulis and varieties, 

The last year was a year of observation and ex- 
periment, from which have resulted important 
facts in relation to the silk cause, some of which 
have been, and others in due time will be com- 
municated, 

Tro Mr Zachariah Wilder, the Society awarded 
5 dollars, being the highest premium offered in 
succession 5 years, for the best ten bushels of po- 


tatoes raised from the seed of potato balls, being 


perience in the culture of the mulberry, under | bounty offered orto be offered, and ensure to them- 
date of March 11, 1838, in reply to a variety of | selyes the profits of one of the most encouraging 


questions i relation to the subject of Silk Cul 

ture, &c.: 

“That with proper culture and attention the 
Multicaulis will endure our winters, is a fact fully 





‘established by my own experience, 
|number which are now in a perfectly hardy state ; 
as fatmous for silk culture, as she has} many of them have stood through three winters 
all-fed beef; or as the south-| unprotected, and are at present in all appearance, 
eeciions of the U, States haye been for the | 
| I have cultivated four distinct kinds, and with 
whole expetise of mak-| equal damage by 
|have come to the conclusion that if the 


I havea large 


uninjured, 


winter and early frosts,—and 
Multicau- 
lis is cultivated with the same care and attention 
‘as are the peach and apple, we shall have a plant 
lfor the business of silk growing that has no su- 
| perior, 

1 obtained last year at the rate of 100 pounds of 
‘silk to the acre of multicaulis trees, The present 
iyear, having better and more extensive accom- 
| modations, my operations will be ona larger scale. 
_ Five tons of green leaves can be raised by layer 
(trees (to the were) in this part of New England, 
_—and upon a large scale, 100 pounds of leaves, if 
judiciously used, will feed 3000 worms, enough 


pursuits ever offered to an agricultural communi- 
| ty, or which offers so ample return for the amount 
lof investment,—and besides, being a business 
| which will not interfere with the ordinary routine 
| of farmers’ work or crops. Inspector. 
| Northampton Courier. 





| 
| 
| ‘Rue subjoined extract has been handed to us 
} 


iby an obliging friend. We were not unaware of 


| the fact which it relates. Similar examinations 
j have been made with respect to the roots of In- 
i dian Corn ; and they have been traced a distance 


| of six feet below the seed. What nourishment 


| 


they can find in the cold subsoil, it is beyond our 
| Sagacity to determine or even to guess; but they 
‘are themselves the best judges of what they are 
looking for, We have no doubt, for experience 
has well attested the fact, that if the subsoil could 
be loosened thoroughly by such a plough as is 
i described in the Agricultural Commissioner’s first 


Report, and made accessible to air and water and 
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heat, all whieh would be effected by loosening it, 
some chemical action conducive to and connected 
with vegetation would take place ; and great ben- 
efits result from it. in Great Britain the opera- 
tion of the subsoil plough has been stated to have 


doubled the crops, 


For the N. E. Farmer. 


DEPTH OF WHEAT ROOTS. 

“A tew years ago, Mr Baddack, a very sensible 
and very considerable farmer at Pyadon, in Ox. 
fordshire, having occasion to dig for the founda- 
tion of a building, in a field at that time under a 
crop of wheat,was much surprised by observing that 


his out through the winter, Some in his vicinity 
have survived the winter; though he considers 
them tender and very liable to suffer. 

The white mulberry likewise suffered but not 
to the same degree as the multicaulis, This let- 
ter is dated Jan. 15, 1838, and therefore refers to 
the winter of 1836 7,—a winter remarkable for its 
severity. 

He is of opinion tiat trees raised from seeds 
will become acclimated, and found capable of en- 
during our winters, This remains to be tested, 
The trees from seed imported by Dr Stebbins 
through the instrumentality of the Missionaries in 
{China in 1834 and called the Canton, he considers 
superior to any other mulberry for use, On what 
he grounds his opinion of the comparative merits 








| 


the small fibres of the roots of the wheat had pen-| of the different kinds of trees we are not inform- 
etrated much deeper in the earth than he had any | ed ; but shall treat this subject more fully on some 
idea they did. He endeavored to ascertain how | future occasion. 
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| most of the plantations about Broussa are formed, 
|The silk, when first spun, is of a clear, silvery, 
‘brilliant tint; but submersion in the highly min. 
eralized waters of the neighborhood robs it of its 
}gleam, and reduces it to the dead, dingy color I 
lhave mentioned ; and [T was assured that in some 


| hundred pounds weight of silk, not more than two 


or three con!d be met of yellow, 


| ‘The Asiatic method of rearing the worm is dif- 


ferent from that of Europe, and, according to the 
accomnt given to me, much more profitable in its 
i results, as well as simple in its process. ‘The in- 
sect has a natural dislike to being handled, which 
(is inevitable where it is fed day by day, and the 
| withered leaves of the previous morning cleared 
jaway; the discomfort produced by the touch ren- 
jdering the worm lethargie, and retarding its 
growth, ‘The Asiatics never approach it with the 








deep they could be traced through the different | 
strata of the earth. For this purpose, he had the | 
ground opened close to the plant of wheat, and | 
dug perpendicularly down tothe depth of six feet ; | 
and having fixed a narrow board close against il, 
proceeded in the same manner on another plant; 
and so on till he had secured the earth to that) 
depth between the four boards firmly lashed to- } 
gether. He then had it placed upen-an inclined | 
plane, and, carefully removing the boards, with | 
great caution and perseverance washed away all | 
the earth adhering to the root and its very small | 
fibres, and was very much surprised at their ex- | 
tent. He repeated the trial on several other plants | 
of wheat, and traced their average depth to be- | 
tween five and six feet.”—T'ransactions of the So- | 
ciety of Arts, Vol. 48. | 

SILK CULTURE IN MASSACHUSETTS. | 

The total amount of silk raised in Massachu- | 
setts and offered for premium the last: year ts as | 
we learn from the returns at the office of the Sec- | 
retary of State as follows: 








lbs. oz. | 
Whole amount of Cocoons, 1390 5 | 
Reeled Silk, 33 4 
Reeled and thrown, 115 9 


The total amount of Bounty due from the State 
in 1837 is $271 19. 

Subjoined are the names of some of the largest 

claimants for the bounty. 

lbs. oz, 

Amory Holman, Bolton, Worcester Co. 39 12 

Samuel Healy, Rehoboth, Bristol “ 20 00 





Joseph Royce, Wales, Hampden “ 17 00 
Adam Brooks, Scituate, Plymouth =“ 9 00 
Calvin Haskell, 9 04 


We are surprised not tosee the name of 'Timo- 
thy Smith, of Ambhert, in Hampshire Co, ‘The 
Report of his establishment is given in to-day’s 
paper; from which it will appear that he has 
made almost 20 Ibs. of silk of a superior quality, 
He gives it as his opinionthat an acre of land well 
set with mulberry will produce an income of 500 
dollars ; and that one hundred dollars will defray 
all the expenses of the operation ; including the 
rearing and feeding the worms and the reeling 
and throwing the silk, ‘This would be a great 
profit; and we have no doubt a pretty sure profit. 

Having had the pleasure both of personal and 
written communication with Mr Smith we shall 
subjcin some of his replies to queries proposed to 
him, 

He says of the Multicaulis that he has not left 


}hand; when it is hatched the floor of the apart- 

He fed last year as he supposes about 75,000 | ment is covered with layers of mulberry branches 
worms and made about 20 Ibs. of silk. Ile bad | to about three or four inches in depth; and upon 
foliage for more if he had had the worms. He | these the insects are laid, and suffered to feed un- 
is of opinion that one acre of white mulberry set | disturbed Uli their first: sleep, when they are cov- 
in hedge rows, wili yield foliage fer 50 Ibs. of silk ;| ered by a fresh supply of boughs similar to the 
and is confident that one acre of the Multicaulis | first, through which they eat their way, and upon 
would yield double the quantity of silk to an acre | which they subsist until their next change. This 
of white mulberry. operation is repeated four times, always atthe pe- 

In regard to the expense of making silk he con-| riod when the worm casts its skin; and on the 
siders that his reeled silk cost him about two dol- | first appexrance of an inclination to spin, boughs 
of euk, of about four feet in length, stripped of 


lars per pound ; not ever that sum, although it 
was a year of experiments; and he is strong in ‘their lower leaves and planted, if | may so ex- 
the conelusion that by using the best kinds ef press it, in close ranks in the bed of mulberry 
mulberry aud better economy, that raw silk can, boughs, form a pigmy forest, in which they estab- 
be made for $1,50 per pound, ‘lish themselves, and wherein they produce their 

We have given Mr Smith’s statements in nearly | silk. Every crevice of the apartment is carefully 
his own words. They are very important facts, | stopped to prevent the admission of air, anda fire 
which he has here detailed. We bave much oth- |) of charcoal ashes is kept up constantly through 


fer valuable matter iu this ease, which we shall) the day and night. 


Whether the mode of feeding operates on the 
our eye upon this business as destined to be one color of silk, | could not ascertain, though it 
of the very great interests of New England,— | struck me the experiment would be worth trying ; 
Though as in all cases, where the inexperienced but meanwhile it appears to be certain that it 
adventure upon untried enterprises, failures and | greatly increases the quantity of all, and diminishes 
disappointinents are to be in some degree ex; eet- | the Inbor of the feeders, There is searcely a house 
ed, this culture ultimately under the direction of in the neighborhood of Broussa which does not 
skill and mature experienee, will answer all the | contain several apartments filled with silk worms, 
reasonable wishes and expeetations of those con-) whose produce is disposed of to the spinners, of 
cerned in it, | Whom there are a considerable number in the 

| city ; and the far-spreading mulberry woods as- 
itv of the | Stme in the “8 +f ey ae on appearance of 
‘ ' ii : | stretches of locust-blighted landscapes, every tree 
Sultan, by Miss Pardoe, giving an account of the | being left « RET trunk, re ti ‘“ ye of 


mode of feeding the silk worms in the Turkish | gojjaee.” 
age. 
} 


presently efter; and we shall constantly keep 





We subjoin some extracts from the c 


Empire. The extracts will be read with great in- | $$ -- — 
terest at this time 3 and whether adapted to our’ Great Crops or WHueat.—Since attention has 


' . . 
notions and experience of the management of the’ been paid to the culture of wheat some astonish- 
ling crops have been raised. 

Cae” .| Mr John B. Smith at the Forks of the Kenne- 
* Our next object of inquiry was, the mode of | ‘ : A 
P i bee writes us that he raised thirty bushels on three 


feeding the silk worms, which produce in the: ‘ 
| quarters of an acre, 


neighborhood of Broussa af extraordinary quality | Hon: Ebenezer Higgins of Exeter, in Penob 
>. , ° ° ° mn, *neze 4 B -] - 
of silk. We accordingly visited the establishment | yr asi Ses 
:. . }scot county informs us that he raised from ten 
of a Frenchman, who exports the raw material to | 


.., | bushels of sowing, two hundred and _ fifty-three 
Europe, [ was struck by the color of the silk, | . Bs . ap: 

: ; ' | bushels. From one acre he raised forty-eight 
which was a dingy white ; and we learnt that, : 


‘ . " ‘bushels and two quarts, On thisacre he sowed 
despite all the efforts of the feeders, they seldom | five pecks of seed, We should be glad to hear 
succeed in procuring any other tint, although the |. "y a hc , 
| a Pitter Py | fromm Mr Higgins in regard to the way and man- 
worms themselves are of different qualities aud | : : i hich thie e J 
; ‘ : ‘ |ner of managing his land on which this crop was 
colors, varying from a dead white to a dark brown | re Ae Pi gg 
. ° . . aisea,—.e . 
and are fed with the leaves of both the white and | 
the red mulberry indiscriminately, The most! 
experienced feeders, however, give a decided | Never hire a man to do a piece of work which 


preference to the wild white mulberry, of which | you can do yourself. 


siik worm or not, cannot fail to be instructive. 
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Boston, Weponespay, Apri 4, 1838. 


SPRING WORK. 

The month of March has been a cold month, and April 
opens with severe frosts. A cold March however does 
not prognosticate a cold season ; but rather encourages 
the hope, that if we have our cold weather now, there 
will be some warm weather due to us ear'y in the pres- 
ent month; and when vegetation is once started it will 
go forward without interruption. 

The season is favorable to making all necessary prep- 
erations for a vigorous campaign, One of the farmer's 
first objects should be to see that all his utensils are in 
order; that his ploughs, harrows, roller, forks, shovels, 
hoes, carts, yokes, and chains are all repaired, sharpened» 
brightened, and ready for immediate service. The next 
step is to arrange his plans ; and fully make up his mind, 
if he has not done it long since, how he will manage 
and cultivate this or the other piece of land. Every re- 
flecting man, who has looked into the writings and his 


tory of Washington, will see with astonishment how | 


amidst the most arduous and perplexing cares of state he 
laid down a perfect system of agricultural operations 


for his farm at Mount Vernon and pointed out in exact | 


and minute detail what should be the management of 
every part of it. Let aman’s farm be small or large, let 
his business indeed be of the most humble character, he 
will find the greatest convenience as well as advantage 
in order and systematic arrangement ; and in being early 
decided as to the course, which he determines to pursue, 

One of the first things to be done at this season, for 
the farmer, is to see to his fences. Let him do this for 
the sake of his own reputation. Nothing is more disre- 
putable to a farmer than a slovenly and dilapidated 
condition of his fences. Let him straighten the crooked ; 
put up the fallen ; see that all is sound and secure; and 
not merely botched up for the present; and especially 
let him see that his outside fences are of the legal height. 
Let him do this on account of his own interest ; that he 
may secure his crops, and secure his cattle ; and espec- 
ially that he may not corrupt the good morals of his cat- 
tle, who will soon learn to trespass under the encour- 
agement of poor fences. Let him do this for the sake 
of peace. Good fences secure good neighborhood; but 
few things make more ill blood anrong neighbors than 
broken, low, imperfect fences, through which the cattle 
are consequently finding their way into a neigh- 
bor's enclosure, and helping themselves to the best, 
which his fields afford. We have much more advice to 
give ; but we refrain from giving it all at one ume and 
making the dose too strong at once. 


MANNING'S BOOK OF FRUITS. 


Mr Robert Manning of Salein, well known to the hor- 
ticultural community, and distinguished for his skill and 
public spiritin the introduction and cultivation of fine 
fruits, has just published a * Book of Fi uits—being a 
descriptive catalogue of the most valuable varieties of 
the Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum, and Cherry for New 
England culture, with plates." The book is well 
printed ; the plates do credit to the engravers ; and the 
information contained in the book is adapted to be 
highly useful. ‘ Fruit,’ says some one, ‘ was the food of 
paradise ;’ and ripe fruit of every kind we believe is as 
conducive to health aa it is agreeable to the taste. At 


the same time to persons living in the country it is among 


=— — ae a 


the cheapest of all luxuries ; and what can we offer to a| men away from the grovelling cares and wasting per- 


friend who visits us, which will ordinarily be received 


with more grateful delight than a plate of delicious fruit, 
= | ora bouquet of choice and brilliant flowers; for look at the | gality of beauty, which is every where poured out 


plexities of common life, to study mature inher vast 
laboratory ; and to mark the divine agency in her every 
operation, and admire and adorn that beneficent prodi- 


| lilies of the field, how they grow; and Solomon in all | around us. 


| the gorgeousness of oriential magnificence was not ar- 
ranged like one of these. 

| The book contains a brief account of the Pomological 
| Garden commenced in North Salem in 1823, with the 
desi 
jund native trees as would endure the severity of our eli- 


| nate. 


gn of forming a collection of specimens of foreign 


With the exception of Peaches the book recom- 


mends no fruit that will not ripen in any part of New 


| England, or New York and the southern part of Canada, 
und nu specimen is described in these pages, which has 
uot been identified beyond a reasonable doubt of its 
| genuineness, 

There is one statement in the preface which we can- 
not refuse ourselves the great pleasure of quoting. “We 
well remember the discouraging advice that we fre- 
quently received at the beginning of our course as a cul- 
tivator. We were too old, it was said, toexpect to reap 
in our own person, the fruits of our labors; yet in spite 
of these and many other propl.ecies of the same nature, 


we persevered and haye not only had the satisfaction of 
raising a great variety and abundance of fine fruit, but 
of producing from the seed, the Apple, Pear, Peach, 
P'um, Cherry, Nectarine, and Currant. eS 
We mention these seminal productions only to show 
that our labors meeta speedy reward; and that a person 
is seldom so advanced in life that he may not look both 
for requital and gratification in so laudable a pursuit.”’ 
The book contains much useful information respect- 
ing the cultivation and management of Fruit Trees, un- 
der the heads of Root, Manure, Transplanting, Grafting, 
Budding, &c. from which we design on some future oc- 
cas.ons to enrich our columns. In the mean time, we 
recommend to every man, delighting in a garden, and 


having a desire to cultivate fine fruit without risk in 
mistaking its character and to understand the cultivation 
of a tree or a vine, to obtain this book. It is a substan- 
tial benefaction to the conmmunity and deserves the lib- 
eral patronage of an intelligent public. 








Tar American Frower Garven Companion. Adapt- 
ed tu the Northern States. By Evwanrp Sayers, 
Landscape and Ornamental Gardener. 


This is a beautiful book, just issued from the press, 


cultivation of flowers, and catalogues and directions for 
the selection of varieties suited to the meridian of New 
York and Massachusetts, and adapted with variations to 
other states. A plain, full, and well arranged; and 
may be sately commended to the patronage of those 
who have ataste for what indeed is must beautiful in 
the Creat: r’s works. 

The pleasures of the eye are among the most varied, 
the most abundant, the most impressive, the most in- 
structive of any of the senses; we had almost said of 
all the others combined ; and throughout universal na- 


beauty is every where present and predominant, that 
this sense might be cultivated and gratified, that the eye 
might be filled to the full. 

The cultivation of a taste for the beautiful in creation, 
is laying a broad fouudation for innocent pleasures and 
moral devotion; and multiplying the tnstrumeats and 
excitements to a grateful piety. ‘his taste, then, should 
by every means be encouraged and improved ; and it is 
impossible in this case that we should ge too far. It is 
impossible for us to become too mach in love with na- 
ture ; with the beauty of the land, the ocean, the skies, 
the forests, the beasts, the birds, the insect world, the 
flowers ; and the vast and ever changing procession of 
animal and vegetable life, as it passes before us. 

We greet, therefore, with unaffected delight, every ef- 
fort to cultivate, and strengthen this taste,and to lead 








containing in a sma!! compass ample instructions for the | 


ture, in all its departments and productions, external | 


| We cannot forget the delight with which the last sea- 
|} son we visited the splendid tulip plantation of a distin- 
| apgee culuvator in the vicinity of Boston. This man 

is a fool, says one, to spend his time and money in the 
| cultivation of these paltry flowers! But he was a much 
greater fool who said it. We saw in it the truest wis- 
dom. Whata profusion and what an endless variety of 
beauty! What a wonderful organization; and what 
exquisite touch, and tints, and coloring, and shades ! 
What skill, what wisdom, what beneficence illuminated 
this simple and narrow page of Gods earliest revela- 
tion, and were here concentrated in a blaze of glory. 
What a source of innocent and delightful recreation to 
the cultivator; and what a benefaction to others in the 
pleasures which it imparted. 

Away then with party politics, which madden men te 
frenzy ; and embitter all the waters of life. Away 
with the miserable sophistries, and conceits, and arro- 
gancies of controversial theology, which disturb the 
temper, and narrow the mind, and nourish pride and 
and inflame resentment. Away with the wretched 
drudgery of a never-to-be-satisfied avarice, which ex- 
tinguishes all generous and noble sentiments ; and har- 
dens tne heart like stone. Learn to love the purer, the 
heart-enlarging, the heart-improving pleasures of nature ; 
d:ink of the crystal waters of this exhaustless fountain ; 
and worship your Creator in this, his glorious temple ; 
adore his goodness and perfection in the infinitely mul- 
tiplied forms of beauty, which every where crowd upon 
the sight; in the snowdrop which first peeps above 
the ground to whisper to you that spring 1s coming, in 
the rose, the queen of flowers, that sits upon her mossy 
throne and sheds her fragrance upon your path, in the 
floating and golden clouds which draw their glowing 
folds a round the retiring monarch of the day, and in 
the sparkling stars which watch with their eternal fires 
over your hours of repose —“ See God in every thing 
and every thing in God.” 


Dear Sir: 1 have read with attention and pleasure, 
“ The American Flower Garden Companion,” by Mr 
Sayers, which you was so kind as to send me in sheets. 
It is precisely such a work, as was tequired, on that 
most interesting portion of horticulture. The arrange 
ment of the subjects is appropriate, and the information, 
under each head, so lucid and practical, as to the whole 
management of each family of plants, as respecis expo- 
sure, soil, varieties of compost, and culture, that every 
person. who has a taste for fluwers, will be e.abled to 
rear them, in the best and most satisfactory manner. 

Mr Sayers well merits the thanks and pstronage of all 
Americans, who admire a garden, and especially the 
splendid embellishments, which flowers are capable of 
giving to it, and the beauties they add even to the hum- 
blest cottage, with but its rod of land. 

The culture of ornamental plants, is the most conclu- 
sive evidence ofan advanced state of civilization. So 
unerring is it, that in passing through the country, I 
should have no hesitation, in pointing out the relative 
moral condition of each family, from the plants which 
surround the house, or appear in its windows. They 
are the sure indications of intellectual cultivation and 
exemplary deportment. Vice and a love of plants are 
incompatible, for flowers are the emblem of virtue, and 
the dearly cherished companions of pure hearts and pol- 
ished minds. Wherethey are most fostered, the best 
faculties of the intellect and heart are most appreciated 
and devolozed. 

With a sincere hope, that the author and yourself, 
may be justly rewarded, for your laudable efforts to ad- 
vance the culture of plants, from the modest violet to 
the majestic trees of the forest. 

Please to accept assurances of my esteem, 

H. A S. DEARBORN. 


For the N. E, Farmer. 


flawruorn Corrace, 
Roxbury, March 28, 1838. 


To Josrru Breck. 





7 Owing to the press of Advertisements this week 
we are under the necessity of omitting our prices of 
Produce ; there has been no variation, however, since 
our last, except in Clover and Herds Grass, which have 
advenced a little. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpary, April 2, 1838. 
ateported for the New England Farmer. 


At Market 240 Beef Cattle, 50 Sheep, and 500 Swine. 


Prices —Peef Caitle—A small advance was effected. 
We quote Extra, at &7 25--First quality, $6 75 a 

7 00 —Second quality $6 50 a $6 75—Third quality, 
$5 50 a $6 25. 

Sheep.—All at market were sold in one lot at about 
$ 5 25 each. ; 

Swine.—Lots to peddle at 7 1-4 a 7 1-2 for sows and 
814a81 2 for barrows. At retail, 9 and 10. 








THERMOMETRICAL. 


Reported for the New England Farmer, 








Range of tre Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending April 1. 





Marcu, 1838. | 7A.M.|12,M. | 5,P.M.| Wind. 
Monday, 26 32 58 50 s. 
Tuesday, 27 28 | 38 40 E. 
Wednesday, 28 26 32 30 E. 
Thursday, 29 32 34 34 s. 
Friday, 30 26 42 34 N. W. 
Saturday, 3: | 26 38 38 N. W. 
Sunday, 1 32 | 38 36 | Ww. 











SEED WHEAT. 

The proprietors of the New England Seed Store, No. 52 
North Market Street, Boston, would give notice, that they 
have made great exertions to obtain a supply of Seed Spring 
Wheat to meet the wants of the agriculturist, the coming 
season: they are happy to state that they have been success- 
ful in their efforts, and now offer for sale a number of choice 
varieties, which may be relied on as genuine, and true to their 
kinds, viz. 

250 bushels of Dantzic Spring Wheat. 

This variety, so highly esteemed in England, is not much 
known in this part of the country ; the above seed was raised 
in Maine the past season, from wheat received from Dantzia, 
and produced abundantly, giving a beautiful full grain, as all 
may see who will call up and examine the article. 

50 bushels Italian Spring Wheat. 
30 “ Siberian “ ' 

We received these varieties from one of the first agricultu- 
rists in Berkshire county : they have been so highly commend- 
ed in various agricultural papers, that it is unnecessary for us 
to say anything in their praise. 

Black Sea Spring Wheat. 
Tea a - 
Gilman te - 

Of these we have a good supply. These varieties are well | 
known among us. 

100 bushels Indian Wheat, 


Called also, Tartarian Buckwheat. 
April 4, 1838. 
PLOUGHS AND GARDEN TOOLS. 


Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, No. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


500 dozen Cast Steel and other Scythes. 





300 ** = Patent Scythe Snaith. 

200 “ Common “ “ 

100 =“ «Cast Steel Hoes. 

200 “ Crooked Neck Hoes. 

300 “ Common Hoes. 

100 ““ Prong “ 

100 “ Garden ” A splendid article. 
500 ‘* Hay Rakes. 
1500 “ Scythe Rifles. 

500. ** <s Stones, 

100 ‘* <Ames’s, and other Shovels. 


50 * Spades. 
ae Forks. 
“ Hay “ 
300 pair of Trace Chains. 
100 Ox Chains. 
200 Halter ‘“ 
300 Chains for tying up cattle. 
April 4, 1838. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


HORTICULTURAL CHESTS. 

Just received from England, a few splendid Horticultural 
Chests, for sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, 51 & 52 North Market Street, Boston. 

April 4, 1838. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








PLOUGHS. 









of Ten BATT ills UC 
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Just received, a good supply of Howard’s Improved Cast 
[ron Ploughs, the most approved Plough now in use. Also, | 
other Cast Iron and Wooden Ploughs. Likewise, Willis’s 


| Improved Cultivators. For sale, wholesale and retail, at the 


New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. | 


51 & 52 North Market Street, } 
April 4, 1838. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | 





RASPBERRIES. } 

For sale, at Thomas Mason’s, Charlestown vineyard, Eden | 
Street, 

Red and White Antwerp Raspberry plants. 
Mason’s Seedling Grape, do. 
Franconia, do. 
Red and White Currants, Grape Vines, &c. 
Charlestown, April 4, 1838, 3w 


GARDEN, FIELD SEEDS, &c. 

The proprietors of the New Englanc Agricultural Wavre- 
house and Seed Store beg leave to inform their customers and 
friends, that they have recently received by importation and 
from other sources, large additions to their stock of Seeds, | 
among which are the following :— 

Spring Rye ; Dutton, or Phinney Corn; Clark do.; Canada 
do.; Sed Barley; Tartarian Buck, or Indian Wheat; Bue 
Wheat. 

Early Hill Potatoes; Early frame do ; St. Helena do ; 
Forty fold do.; Chenango do. 

Northern and Southern Clover; White Dutch Honey-! 
suckle do.; Lucerne; Herds grass; Northern and Southern 
Red Top; Orchard grass; Tall Meadow Oat Grass; Millet; 
Hemp, Rap: and Canary Seed. 

Chinese and Brosa Mulberry Seed. 

French Sugar Beet; Mangei Wurtzel; Rata Baga. 

By the Hollander from Rotterdani, we have received a 
choiceassortment of Cabbage, Cauliflower and Broceoli ~eed, 
together with every variety of Seed desirable for the Kitchen | 





Garden. 
Our collection of Flower Seeds is very extensive. We | 
have just received from Holland, some very choice Carnation | 
° ° ’ | 
seed, suitable for pots, which wassaved from more than 100 
varieties of the finest kinds. Also 23 distinct varieties of 
Ten Weeks’ Stock Gilliflower, which we shall sell in pach- | 
ages, embracing all the sorts, for $1 per package. 
Packages of Pansy or Heart’s Ease, saved by Mr Walker 


} 


| from his fine collection of that popular flower, at 25 cents per 


package, | 

We have a superb collection of Double Dahlias which we 
offer at reduced prices, some of the finest will be ready for 
sale in pots, ‘n May; but of the greater part of them, we | 
can furnish dry rootsat any time, \ 

Just received, a supply of Tiger Flowers, Amaryllis formo- 
sissama, and Gladiolus natilensss. 

Packages of the finest English Gooseberries, of 15 vari- | 
eties for S3, or 12 varieties for $240. Red and white Ant- 
werp Raspberries, Currants, &c. } 

Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, will 
be promptly attended to. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | 

PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &c. 

500 Pear Trees of the most approved kinds, 

1,000 Plum Trees of the most approved kinds and extra | 
size, many of them have borne the past season. 


| 

500 Quince Trees. 
1 

} 

| 

| 





; 
} 


3 000 Isabella and Catawba grape vines, from 6 to 15 feet 
high, most of them have borne fruit. Black Hambargh, 
Sweetwater, Pond’s seedling, &e. 

20,000 Giant Asparagns roots. 

5,000 Wilmot’s early Rhubarb, or pie plant, lately intro- | 
| 





duced. 

Scions of the Pear plum of the most approved kinds. 

Also, a good assortment of Gooseberries, Roses, &c. of | 
different kinds. All orders left at this office, and at Messrs | 
SawveEr & Ponn’s, No. 25 Broad St. Boston, or with the 
subscriber, Cambridgeport, will meet immediate attention. 

Cambridgeport, March 1, 1837. SAMUEL POND. 

; /RUIT TREES. 

For sale, at the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass. Ap- 
ple and Pear Trees, of the best new and old sorts. Also, a 
few Cherry, Plum, and Peach Trees. 

A list of the names can be seen at the N. E. Farmer Office, 
51 & 52 North Market St. Boston. 








March 28, 1838. . 


TO EMIGRANTS TO THE WEST. 
Wanted, to go to Indiana, fifty young men, to chop wood 
for Steam Boats, to cut and haul logs for saw ing, and ocea- 


| sionally to lend a hand at farming operations, as the land gets 


cleared up. The situation is perfectly heakhy. To steady, 


industrious, and temperate young men, (and no others need 


apply,) sixteen dollars a month will be paid, and their board 
found. ‘To those who prefer to cut wood for Steam Boats 


| exclusively, 75 cents a cord will be paid, the wood to be cord- 


ed up where cut; but in this case, the men will pay for their 


| own board; and in either case will pay their own expenses 


out, which will be about thirty dollars. ‘To any one who 


| may wish to purchase farms at this place, than which a more 


desirable point is not to be found at the West, the Jand will 
be sold at a low price, and payment taken in work as above. 
March, 28, 1838. 4w 





SEEDLING PINE’, 
Wa. MEcLER offers for sale the following varieties of 
Seedling Pinks. (raised by him,) Warren St. Roxbury. 
Purple Laced Mellers. General Washington, Daniel 
Webster, Miss E. Wilkins, Miss M. Rock, Conqueror, High- 
land Lad, Lafayette, Roxbary Beauty, General Warren. 
Red Laced Pinks. Cleopatra, s mi-double, Beauty, 


| Blazing Comet, Governor Everett, Cardinal, Nimrod, Lord 


Nelson, Trafalgar, Midshipman. 

Black and White Star Pinks. Defiance, Beauty of Flo- 
ra, Eclipse, Incomparable, Independence, New England 
Beauty. 

Red and White Star Pinks. Fair Rosamonn, Reformer, 
Fair Ellen, R. Wilkins, Sir John, Liberty, Jolly Tar, 

All orders left at the Agricultura! Warehouse, No, 51 and 
52 North Market Street, Boston, will meet with puncinalat- 
tention, 


March 28, 1838. 





MR MANNING’S BOOK OF FRUITS 

Just received, and for sale at the New England Farmer Of- 
fice, The Book of Fruits, being a descriptive catalogue of the 
most valuable varieties of the Pear, Apple, each, Plum and 
Cherry, for New England culture, by Rope RT MANNING, to 
which is added the Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, Straw- 
berry, and the Grape, with modes of culture; also, Hardy 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, with platse, First Series for 


) 1838. 


March 28, 1838. 





AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN COMPANION, 

Just published, and for sale at the New England Seed 
Store, The American Flower Garden Companion. Price 624 
cents. 


March 28, 1838. 


BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber desires to inform his friends and the public 
that he has been in in the Bone business more than ten years, 
and has spent much time and money to ascertain how bones 
may be converted to the best use, and is ful'y satisfied that 
they fort the most powerful stimulant that can be applied to 
the earth as a manure. [le offers for sale ground bone at a 
low price, and is ready to receive orders to any amount, 
which will be promptly attended to, 

Orders umay be left at my manufactory near Tremont road, 
in Roxbury, ov at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 


| and Seed Store, No. 51 and 52 North Market Street. 


NAHUM WARD 


Jan. 31. 


HOWARD'S PLOUGHS 
Constantly Sor sale a the New England Agricultural Ware. 
house = It is hardly necessary to repeat that these ploughs are 
considered by our practical farmers to be the best ploughs 





| now io use, and continue to stand No. 1 atthe Brighton Fair, 


Nov. 1, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 





SILK WORM’S EGGS. 
300 000 producing Sulphur colored Cocoons, winding in five 
weeks, from worms fed on foliage of a superior variety of 
Mulberry; great care taken in procuring and preserving them, 
and a much larger proportion than usual exhibiting vitality. 
Call on JOHN SULLIVAN. 
TO LET A COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
One of the pleasantest situations in the 7 of Newton 
Corner, within two minutes walk of the Railroad Depot. A 
two Story dwelling House, containing two parlors and a kiteb- 
en. and a wash room on the lower floor; eight chambers; a 
large Barn and Chaise House, and a good well of water and 
cistern under cover, Attached to it is a small Garden, con- 
taining a variety of fruit and flowers. Inquire of Messys, 
Breck & Co.orof JOHN T. WHEELWRIGHT, 
March 21. Nonantum Hill, Newton. 





‘BEES FOR SALE 
In Pat nt, Thatcher and Suspension Hives, Inquire at this 
office. 3w, March 2), 
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DELS GIS BA ses 
Remarks on the English Accounts of the cultivation | 
employed by the Millward family ; by a member 

of the Kennebec Agricultural Society. 

From the above English accounts it appears, 
that the same soil is labored and manured every 
other year, to make it produce an exhausting crop 
every year; for the potato crop only is assisted, 
and this crop occupies the same ground only once 
in two years, Perhaps this is the only instance 
in common farming, of the cares of one year an- 
swering for two crops of such different vatures, 
sown and reaped at such distant periods, one after 
the other. 

The clay bottom, bad as it was from its mixture 
with iron, nevertheless evidently served to retain 
both manure and rain water; butat the same time, 
as it was very near the surface, it rendered the | 
soil liable to suffer from dry weather. We must 
therefore carry our inquiry farther, if we wish to | 
see all the causes of these singular effects. 

The ground, then we may perceive, by being 
left rongh when the potatoes were dug, formed 
little hills for covering the seed from cold during 
the winter; as also little holes, which drained 
away tue water frem the surface, but retained it 
to settle down inio the earth, there to be ready for 
use in the summer; while the frost and = rain 
made the surface level again in the spring. The 


place in the particles of the soil, during the winter | 
and spring 5 
sented a great extent to be exposed to the beAefi- 
cial influence of the air; especially as this surface 
was perpetually changing. ‘The different depths 


| improved, In good cultivation, the whole crop 
| becomes tolerably even 
| has been early, and the earthing of the potato has 


; especially if the planting 
not been too frequent. ‘The weeding of the po- 
tato, it must be observed, is distinet from the 
earvhing of it, 


The English commonly plant their potatoes in 


rows. Perhaps such rows would admit of a simp! - 
instrument, managed by a man and boy, to pass 


along between them, for the purpose of weediig | 


and earthing. 
It will be observed, that the Millwards are not 


isaid to have had any instrument or machine, be- 
youd a spade, a hoe, a three pronged fork, and a) 


wheelbarrow; the rest was, in general, accom- 


plished by hands and fingers; by eyes and dili- 


gence; if we adda rake, a sickle, a flail, and a 
pitchfork, still the cost will not be much, This 
was another way of rendering themselves inde- 
pendent of their neighbors, ag well as of capital 
and of expense, 

The manure was new for tue potatoes, and old 


and mellow forthe wheat; that is, it was by turns, | 


in a state to be suitable to each. ‘The soft nature 
of the straw and stubble, and of the roots of the 
wheat, and also of the potato stalks, added to that 


of the weeds, made manure of an excellent qual- 


ity for yielding to the swelling of the potatoes.— 
The weeds, it will be remembered, were weeded 
up before they seeded. As the chief means of 


‘renewing the weeds was from the scraping of the 
frost also, with rain produced great change of | 


and the rough surfsce of the soil vre- | 


| wards 


of covering left to the seed, seem to have provi- | 


ded an assortment of wheat plants differently | 
rooted, so as to leave one or other of them capa- 
ble of meeting all the chances of weather; and | 
consequently, so as to furnish at proper intervals, | 
at least one plant suited to the nature of the sea- | 
son. | 

The perishing of some of the seed, from want 
of covering, or from ravages of birds, &c. was of 
little consequence; as experience must have taught 
the Millwards how much seed was, on the average, 
necessary for their land, under every circumstance, 
it was with a view to save their seed from birds 
and other enemies, that no more seed was sown | 
in a day, than answered to the potatoes to be du 
in that day. 

It is unfortunate that we hear nothing of the 
quantity of potatoes raised by our cottagers. We 
may presume, as this crop had particular favor 
shewn to it, that it was at least iu proportion te 
the crop of wheat. 

‘The potatoes were in the grownd about six 
months ; for the English climate, dering the grow- 
ing season, is less forcing than that of America. 
Many in the United States do not allow more than 
four months for the growth of their potatoes ; 
some allow only three. Buta potato, like an apple, 
may look large, and not be ripe; for beth the ap- 
ple and potato ripen after they have got to their 
full size. Want of ripeness is a great defect ina 
potato; and probably injures both its keeping aud 
its fitness for seed, 

The Millwards consumed their best potatoes, | 
and reserved only their second best for seed.— | 
Here seems to have been an error. By using the 


| 
} 
| 
| 


u 
=e 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


ido you allude 
tried.’ 

‘Hung.’ 
}ieman himself.’ 


| you have alleged.’ 


| be so, sir; but 1 will not do it.’ 
| to a magistrate.’ 
| retract. 
it 


rounds, the effects of winds, or the act of some ani- 


mal, the wheat had a chance of being compara- 
tively clean, 
In short, accident seems to have suggested, and 
practice to have confirmed the system of the Mill- 
; and such advantages naturally belong to 
those who labor for themselves, and who know 
every foot of their own territory, and the issue of 
every thing done upon it. The uses of keeping a 


family together, of concentring its labors under | 


the direction of its heads, of excluding strangers 
from it, of employing the fragments of time, and 
of making the most of a little, are too evident to 
be insisted upon. 
tated, with such charges as may suit the Ameri- 
ean climate; but let the laborof the field, as much 
as possible, be spared to the female, who, if a good 
house-wife and mother, will have much to do 
within doors, 


The Infallible Editor.—The following anecdote 

is told of a certain editor: 
“ Sir, your journal of yesterday contained false 
information. *Limpossible, sir! but tell me, what 
to? «You said Mr M. had been 
‘True’  *Condemned.’? — ¢ Very true.’ 
‘Most true.” ‘Now, sir, [am the gen- 
‘Impossible? «7 assure you 
it isa fact, und Thope you will contradict what 
‘By no means, sir.” *Tlow! 
what do you mean ? you are deranged,’ ¢1T may 


‘As you please; but I never 
The most 1 cau do for you is to announce 
hat the rope broke, and that you are now in per- 
fect health. IT have my principles, sir; it is said 


lof me that [ never deceive.’ 


Gov. Kent, of Maine, has appointed Thursday, 


the 12th of Apri!, to be observed as a day of Fast- 


best for seed, the whole crop would soon have | ing, Humiliation and Prayer, 


| FRU 


Let the example then be imi- | 


‘T will complain | 


IT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, MORUS 
MULTICAULIS, &c. 


ae ee For sale by the subscriber. The varieties, par- 

aes * ticularly of the Pears and the Plums were never 

Rie ¢ before so fine, the assortment so complete. Al- 

so of Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines, a 
superior assortment of finest kinds, ard of all 
other hardy fruits. 

20,000 Morus Multicaulis or Chinese Mulberry trees can 
| still be furnished at the customary prices, if applied for early, 
this being all that now remain unsold. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and 
plants, of the most beautiful hardy kinds. 
and Double Dahlias. 
| 4,000 Cockspur Thorns, 10,000 Buckthorns for Hedges. 
800 Lancashire Gvuoseberries, of various colors and fine 
| kinds. 

Harrison’s Double Yellow Roses, new and hardy, color 
| fine, it never fails to bloom profusely. 

| Trees packed in the most periect manner for all distant 
laces and shipped or sent from Boston to wherever ordered. 
Transportation to the City without charge. 

Address by mail post paid. 

| Catalogues will be sent gratis to all who apply. 
WILLIAM KENRICK. 

| Nursery, Nonantum Hi!l, Newton, Jan, 24, 1838. 


} 
| 


Herbaceous 
Splendid Peonies 


iP 
} 


| WANTS A SITUATION, 
| As gardener, a steady, active, young man, who acted in 
some of the most respectable places in England. The adver- 
tiser, from his early days, had every advantage of acq@tring 
a scientific knowledge of his business, under the tuition of 
the ablest gardeners of the day, coupled with extensive prac- 
tice. The advertiser is acquainted with grape growing, pine 
, apple culture, arboriculture, framing, flowers, with the man- 
| ner of propagating them, &c. &c. 
| Res multis nature sunt inonite 

The advertiser ean be well recommended. Anv orders 
left at the office of the N. E. Farmer, for Custos Horti, will be 
respectfully attended to. 





WINNOWING MILL. 

| Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
| and Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Boston, 
| Holmes’s Winnowing Machine. This article was highly re- 
; commended by the committee at the late Fair. 

| Likewise Springer’s Patent Winnowing Machine, a very 
| neat and convenient mill, 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 





OIL MEAL. 

PRICE REDUCED. 

The price of the above is now reduced to Twentyfive dol- 
| Jars at the mill, in Medford, and Twenty eight dollars per ton 





‘ delivered in Boston. Apply at 
No. 10, Granite Stores, Commercial Wharf. 
| Feb. 27, 1838. Im. 


| Hale’s Horse Power and Threshing Machine 

For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
| Seed Stere: the above machines were highly recommended by 
| the committees at the late fair, and by others who have used 
| them for the last two or three years. 


| JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
} 
| 
| 





DAIRY WOMAN WANTED. 

Wanted a Dairy woman, who understands all work neces- 
sary in the Dairy, in the family of a gentleman in the vicinity 
of Boston. Apply to JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

March 7. No. 52 North Market Street. 








WANTED 
To take charge of a small Farm, a single man of skill, 
industry aud good habits. ‘To a suitable man the place will 
| be an exceilent one. Apply immediately at the N. E. Farmer 
| Office. March. 6. 





RASPBERRIES. 

| A small lot of Ked Antwerp Raspberries, for sale. 

'of Messrs Breck & Co. or of 

J.T. WHEELWRIGHT, 
March 21. Nonantum Hill, Newton. 


Inquire 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per aunum, 
| payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within six- 
ty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduce - 
tion of 50 cents, 
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